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" ^ January 29, 1981 

Dear Colleagues in Refugee Resettlement: 

Enclosed you will find a document on program components and 
models for orientation of refugees, sponsors, and service providers. 
The document identifies the components within' a structured orien- 
tation program, and delineates a range of existing oriencation pro- 
gram models. These models are reflective of successful orientation 
programs presently administered within the United States to refugees, 
sponsors, and service providers. 

The document is meant to be of use in selecting the models 
of orientation which will best fit your community. In addition, it 
will serve as a guide towards strengthening existing ori-^ntation 
programs. I suggest that as you evaluate your current orientation 
effort, and/or develop new proposals, consideration for the inclu- 
sion of the necessary components identified in this document be 
made withi n your program. 

This dociament is the first of seven work products being pro- 
duced in the Practitioner Workshop Project conducted by the Indo- 
china Refugee Action Center (IRAC; . These documents are the work 
of local service providers who have innovative ways of meeting the 
needs of refugees. The Office of Refugee Resettlement wishes to 
thank the participants of the Refugee Orientation workshop for do- 
nating their time and energy. They have made possible a document 
which will be of assistance to others throughout this country who 
are working in refugee- resettlement . 



Sincerely, 



Roger P. Winter 
Director 

Office of Refugee Resettlement 
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Indochina Refugee Action Center 

1025 Fifteenth Streef NW, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 347-8903 




February 4,\.9 81 
Dear Friends: 

^ The document before you is the work of 18 individuals who 
wnet at Newport Beach, California on August 21-23, 19 80. These 
Individuals, drawn from throughout the U.S., are working 
directly with Indochinese and other refugees. Many were 
^^refugees themselves. In their home communities they have 
developed innovative, effective ways of orienting refugees, 
refugee sponsors ano service providers. All share a dedication 
to providing quality orientation. 

The participants of the workshop donated their time and 
energy to this project, carried out under a grant from the 
Office of Refugee Resettlement of the Department of Health ^nd 
V Human Services. In the workshop the participants described the 
' typ^s of orientation they conduct and struggled with a means of 
describing in a succinct way, the components necessary to make 
orientation prograras effective. Ellen Erickson, lead consultant 
for the workshop, brought together in a working draft the many 
ideas generated in the sessions. This draft was reviewed by the 
participants in early September, and returned to the Practitioner 
Workshop Project staff for final editing. 

The process of holding an intensive workshop of local 
practitioners to develop a document to be shared with others has 
been an exciting experience # The Practitioner Workshop staff 
wishes to thank Ellen Erickson and the other participants, as 
well as JKay Rogers (Chief) and Kathy Do (Project Officer) of the 
Program Development unit, Office of Refugee Resettlement, for 
their hard work, dedication, and good humor during this process. 
We hope the product - and the six documents from the other prac- 
titioner workshops (see Appendix A) - are of use to you. We 
would welcome your comments on the documents and have included 
a short questionnaire, should you wish to respond. 

Sincerely, . 



Roger Harmon, Ph.D. 
Project Director 
Practitioner Workshop Project 
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Preface 



For refugees, the first few days and weeks in the United 
States are ones of excitement, anxiety, and often confusion. 
If, from the beginning appropriate information, cultural 
insights and experiences can be offered to the refugees ^as well 
as the sponsors and service providers assisting the refugees, a 
foundation of mutual trijst and understanding can be. established. 
Orientation that builcjs this trust and understanding is a 
cornerstone of Effective resettlement. 

For a number of years refugees arriving in the United States 
from Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos have received orientation to 
American communities in a somewhat piecemeal and informal fashion. 
Correspondingly, American communities - particularly sponsors 
and service providers - have generally been offered only informal 
opportunities to increase their sensitivity to the cultural values 
and customs of the refugees. Despite the many gaps and inconsis- 
tencies, this informal orientation has helped thousands of refugees 
and Apiericaiis develop a ^ense of mutual appreciation and under- 
standing. Still, there is a need for more effective orientation 
of refugee^, sponsors and service providers. One of the ways 
this need is being met is through the development ot structured 
orientation programs that augment and enhance the informal 
activities for refugees and Americans. 

A legislative framework is now in place to encourage formal 
orientation. The importance of orientation is recognized in the 
Refugee Act of 1980, in program instructions of the Department 
of Health and Human Services/Office of Refugee Resettlement for 
use of social Service funds, and by contractual agreements 
between the State Department and national voluntary agencies. * 

The purpose of this document is to set forth orientation 
programs for use with Indochinese {and other) refugees in the 
United States. The document identifies the components necessary 
in a structured orientation program, and delineates a range of 
orientation appr^ches used in this rjountry. It is hoped that 
this information will prove useful botn to service providers 
seeking to enhance program capacity and effectiveness, as well 
as to state and local contracting agencies faced with decisions 
as to how to best use available social service funding. 

This document is the result of an intensive, three-day 
orientation workshop held in Orange County, California, on 
August 21-23, 1980. The workshop was sponsored by the Indochina 
Refugee Action Center under a grant irom the Office of Refugee 
Resettlement (see Appendix A) . The first in a series of seven 
practitioner workshops on various social service topics, the 
Orientation Workshop included 16 orientation practitioners from 
around the country representing voluntary agencies, state and 
county social service agencies, private non-profit community 
organizations, and mutual assistance associations. The two 
co-directors of the recently established Orientation Resource 
Center (ORC) also participated. 
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It should be emphasized, this dociiraent does not propose to 
explain how to operate an orientation progrcun. Rather, it iden- 
tifies both the necessary components . for any orientation program / 
as well as a range of fundable orientation approaches. Technical 
assistance in developing and operating programs as available 
through the Orientation Resource Center . (ORC) . 

ORC will be developing and disseminating comprehensive 
orientation curricula and is able to provide other forms of 
technical assistance through site visits and in-service workshops 
to local orientation programs, including needs assessments, 
program design, materials adaptation, and staff development. ORC 
can also provide indirect technical assistance through referral 
services, identification of consultants and locally produced 
printed and audio-visual materials. Through the multilingual 
capacity of the ORC hotline, inquiries regarding orientation can 
be received and answers or referrals given. 

Write: Orientation Resource Center ^ 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 

or call: (800) 424-3701 or (202) 298-9292 

The orientation practitioners participating in this workshop 
have identified a wide variety of successful orientation 
strategies. It is up to others to give these ideas further 
substance, and to give orientation for refugees, sponsors and \ 
service providers the high priority it merits in promoting 
effective resettlement. 
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^ I^INT^DUCTION 

■w* - ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A. Definition of Orientation 

ORIE^ITATION is defined in this report as a conAnuing 
process of providing information and cross-cultural experiences 
'to refugees, sponsors, serfcice providers and others in order to 
promote the effective, resettlement of refugees, 

ORIENTATION OF REFUGEES ^provides basic information in the 

refugee's native language, and cultural experiences related to 

his or, her ehvironmeht that will ena^ble the refugee to acquire 

the skills needed to function effectively in the new environment, 

ORIENTATION OF SPONSORS, SFRVICE PROVIDERS, AND OTHERS 
*• - 

provides -information about the culture and background or"the 
refugees, the various tasks of resettlement and the range of 
services available in the community, and ^practical ways to assist 
in the resettlement effoi:t. 

B. Orientation Approaches; > Schematic Outline 

The orientation process - whether for refugees^ sponsors, 
or service providers - is a continuum. For the purpose of 
clarification, hc^wever, the process has been divided into three 
sequential stages (see Chart, page 3). These s tages are ; pre- ^ 
arrival orientation , primary orientation and secondary orientation < 

Orientation should begin prior to arrival in thp U.S., that 
is, when the refugees axe still in the overseas camps cind transit 
centers ( pre-arrival ^ orientation ) . ' Orientation should continue 
when the refugees first arrive ( primary orientation ) . Orienta- 
tipn should proceed for the weeks an^ months after arrival when 
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quite specific, or topic-intensive, information is presented 
( secondaiy orientation ) . This document discusses pre-arrival 
^ientation for sponsors and service providers only (not ref- 
ugees) and primary and secondary orientation programs for all 
three groups. 

Two basic categories of orientation program content are dis- 
cussed in the following pages. One is general information which 
is essentially introductory material covering a wide range of 
topics (e.g., life in the United States, Indochinese cultural 

*vaXues, orientation to community services, etc.). In addition, 
there is topic-intensive infbrmation which concentrates on a 
specific topic in a more structured and comprehensive fashion 
(e.g., vocational choices, home management, yights and responsi- 

.bilities, etc.) . 

' . ' * 

Lastly, orientation programs have been grouped a6cording to 
whether they address orientatioft for refugees or orientation for 
sponsors and service providers . These classifications are shown 
in Chart I. . 
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CHART . 


r : SCHEMATIC OUTLINE OF ORIENTATION APPROACHES 


• 




ORIENTATION 
FOR REFUGEES 


orientation for 
sponsors' and 

SERVICE PROVIDERS 






Orientation in the overseas 
camps and transit centers 


Orientation priqr ro refugees* 
arrival in the United States 


• 


PRE-ARRIVAL 


Topics: General orientation 
to the United States • 

(Pre-arrival orientation 

for refugees is not discussed 

in this document.) 


Topics : Introduction to the 
reset^tlement process, in- 
cludihg the role of sponsors 
and se^ice providers; 
orientation to community 
resources cultural 
awareness - 


• 




Orientation beginning upon 
arr^al in the United States 


Orientation carrying pre- — 
arrival explanations into 
actual resettlement seirvices 




PRlflARY 


Topics: Genpral introduction 
to the U.S., the local com- » 
munity, the neighborhood, 
£md the home. 


Topics : Networking of 
sponsors and service pro- 
viders; use and coordination 
of community resources; 
cultural awareness. 


m 


f 


Ongoing Orientation begin- 
ning witJdn several weeks 
of arrival 


Orientation following 
refugees* initial resettle- 
ent 


• 


• 

SECONDARY 


Topics: Primar'ily topic- 
intensive material, inclu- 
ding health, vocational 
orientation, home fnafiagement, 
refugee rights amd responsi- 
bilities, £md cultural 
awareness. 


Topics : Ongoing , topic- 
intensive cultural awareness. 
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Cj Necessary Program Coraponents 

In order to develop a quality orientation program, the fol- 
lowincj factors must be considered, both individually and as they 
relate to one another: 

Objectives , 

Objectives may range from an immediate concern with re- 
lieving arrival anxieties/ to a iong-tern, comprehensive objec- 
tive of responding to the full range of orientation needs. It 
4s ir>port^feV^^tha;t- the precise objectives of the individual orien- 
tation program be clear, and that the program have links with 
other iei" tation ^ef forts .in the community. 

2> Participants 

The wide diversity of orientation participants requires that 
programs take into consideration the following characteristics 
of participants to better determine their specific needs: 

a. Background of Participants 

i. ethnicity 

ii. urban or rural experiencfe 

b. Present Si^ ' n of Participants 

i. present location 

ii. len jth of time in the United States 

iii. familiarity with American culture 

iv. barriers to participation (e.g., lack of transpor- 
tation, day care, etc.) 

c. Personal Characteristics of Participants 

i . age and sex 

ii. family and marital status 

iii. education and experience 

iv. employability and/or employment 
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3, Timing and Intensity 

In the continuum of orientation it is important to iden- 
tify when a particular orientation activity should occur, and 
how intensive that activity should be. The following presents 
an outline of the orientation sequ :snce ; 

a. Pre-asrrival - prior to refugees' arrival in the U.S. 

b. Primary - immediately after arrival of refugees 

c. Secondary - several weeks after arrival of refugees 

d. Ongoing - continuing long-term orientation activity 

Intensity identifies the frequency and duration of orienta- 
tion within a given period of time (e.g., one hour per day, 
three days per week)-. 

4, Program Content and Methodology 

In determining what information is to be presented and 
which methods are to be used, the following considerations should 
be addressed: 

a. Material and methodology should be understandable - cul- 
turally and linguistically - by the ethnic group ad- ' 
dressed. Individuals familiar with the culture of the 
participants receiving orientation should be involved in 
the development and selection of maTterials and the de- 
velopment of methodology. 

b. Sequence and intensity of material presentation should 
correlate with the priority and difficulty of the con- 
tent of the information. 
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c. Accuracy and consistency of material presented should 
be assessed periodically. 

5. Delivery Capacity (Personnel ) 

An effective orientation program depends on the capacity of 
the organization and staff to fulfill the objectives of the 
program. In evaluatin g delivery capacity the following must be 
considered^: 

a. Availability of competent staff. 

b. Bilingual and bicultural capability. 

c. Administrative capability. 

d. Staff and^ volunteer in-service training 

e. Ability to coordinate program efforts with the agencies 
^ and groups. 

f . Outreach capability (community relations) . 

i6- 



Options in delivery setting range from private homes to 
larqe auditoriums. In addition to assessing the basic adequacy 
of any facility (adequate lighting, ventilation, heat etc.), 
the following factors should also be considered: 



a. Accessibility of site and availability of transportation. 

b. Appropriauenecs of setting jto subject matter. 



7 . Outcome/Evaluation 

Evaluation of orientation programs should be monitored 
through the following: 

a. Response from participants, other service providers and 
the community (incl^^ding MAA's and the refugee communi- 
ty) . 

b. Structured follow-up of participants (through surveys, 
questionnaires, etc.). 



II^PRIMAR^^BIENTATIOI^O^REFUGE^ 

Primary orientation of refugees in the United States should 
be offered during the first days and weeks after arrival. This^ 
initial orientation includes a variety of informal activities 
as veil as- the more structured programs described below. The 
content of primary orientation should include introjduction to 
the U^S., the local community, the neighborhood, and the home. 
Primary Orientation Models described below include: 

1. Arrival orientation 

2. Single agency/ sponsor approach 

3. Multi-agency/qoalition approach 

4. In-home approalch 

5. Welcome center approach 

6. English as a Second Language center approach 

The necessary components for primary orientation programs 
are outlined below in Chart II (page 8) . The objective of 
primary orientation is to provide basic introductory informa- 
tion on life in the United States to newly-arrived and secondary 
migrant refugees. This information is usually provided within 
the first days and weeks of the refugees' arrival in the com- 
munity. There are variations in program content, methodology, 
personnel and setting depending, in part, on program focus and 
affiliation; these variations are identified in Chart II and 
discussed more fully, below. The outcome of primary orientation 
should be that refugees receive accurate information about life 
in the United States and are better able to function in their 
community of resettlement. 



CHART II: MODELS OF PRIMARY ORIENTATION FOR REFUGEES 





ARRIVAL 


SINGLE AGENCY/ 
SPONSOR 


MULTI-AGENCY/ 
COALITION 


IN-HOME 


WELCOME CENTER 


ESL CENTER 


OBJECTIVE 


To ease arrival 
anxieties; to 
provide an in- 
troduction to 
life in the 
U.S. 


To provide a gen- 
eral introduction 
to the U , S . , and 
the- resettlement 
process 


To provide a 
comprehensive 
introduction to 
a specific com- 
munity and its 
resources 


To provide ori- 
entation to the 
home and sur- 
rounding neigh- 
borhood 


To provide ref- 
ugees with an 
introduction tc 
the U.S., and a 
specific commu- 
nity while the]^ 
are living in a 
semi-she Itered 
environment 


To provide 
orientation 
to the commu- 
nity and its 
resources 


PARTICI- 
PANTS 


Newly arrived 
refugee: 


Newly arrived, 
secondary mi- 
grant refugees 


Newly currived, 
secondary mi- 
grant refugees 


Newly arrived, 
secondeury mi- 
gratnt refugees 


Newly ariived, 
secondary mi- 
grant refugees 


Newly arrived 

refugees; 

homebound 

refugees with 

limited En- 
glish 


timing/ 
intensity 


Immediately 
upon arrival 


Upon arrival, 
through the 
first two weeks 


Within 30 days 
of arrival 


Immediately 
upon moving in- 
to ^housing in- 
dependent of 
sponsor 


Upon arrival, 
throvigh first 
30 days 


Within first 
fev* weeks; 
daily in con- 
junction with 
ESIi 


PROGRAM 
CONTENT 


Overview of the 
U.S.; refugee 
family *s first 
week in the U.S. 


Information 
about U.S. , com- 
munity, neigh- 
borhood, and 
home 


Information 
about availabi- 
lity >l, and 
access to, the 
full range of 
services in bhe 
community 

' \ - 


Basic hpme 
memagement ins- 
trucbion,and 
information on 
neighborhood 
resources 


Orientation to 
the welcome 
center auid the 
ccmmunity of 
resettlement 


Community 
attitudes and 
expectations ; 
information 
on community 
services 



MBTHOD- 
0LCX3Y 


30 minute 
visual presen- 
tiatiion; oues— 
tion and ems- 
wer period 


Individual and 
family instruc- 
tion- hmn^ VI — 

sits, audio- 
visual and prin- 
ted materials 


Group instruc- 
tion and pre- 

audior-visual 
and printed 
materials 


Individual and 
f€unily instruc- 
t.ion cuiu aemons 
trations, neigh- 
borhood tours 


Individual and 
group instruc- 
tion and de- 
monstration; ^ 
audio-visual 
and printed 
saaterials 


Bilingual or 
team instruc- 
tion; coordi- 
nation with 
ESL topics 

"A 


PCRSOHNEL 


Voluntary 
agency staff 


Sponsors ; vol- 
untary agency 
or-mA i^taff , 
volunteers , 


Representatives 
from community 
service provi- 
ders, voluntary 
agency staff; 
representatives 
-fg^ -business — 


Sponsor, vol- 
untary agency 
or MAA staff, 


Welcome center 
staff 


Bilincf\ial ins- 
tructors , tean 
of Americ£m 
and Indochi- 
nese instruc- 
tors; communi- 
. ty^ .XBpre sen= 
tatives 






neighbors 


and civic 
groups 


neighbors 




SETTING 


West Coast 
port-of-entry , 
transit center 


Voluntary agen- 
cy office^ MAA 
lo^ration, home 


Service agency 
office » audi——- 
torium, commu- 
nity center 


In the home or 
n0-i.g hbor hood ' 


Welcome center 
site 


ESL classroom 


OUTCOME 


Refugees re- 
ceive accurate, 
initial impres- 
sion of the 
U.S.; relief of 
some arrival 
anxieties 


Refugees should 
be able to func- 
tion in their 
home and commu- 
nity 


Refugees should 
be acquainted 
with the full 
range of commu- 
nity services 
available and 
how to use rhem 


Refugees should 
be able to 
function in 
their home and 
community 


Refugees 
should be pre- 
pared to enter 
community of 
resettlementr 

1 


Refugees 
should be ac- 
quainted with 
community ser- 
vices and how 
to use them 
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A. Content for Primary Orientation 

The specific content of primary orientation will vary 
from^rogram to program. The three following models are meant 
only to be suggestive. The content and duration of primary 
orientation will depend on a number of factors, including the 
resources available and whether or not topic-intensive 
secondary orientation programs are available for the refugees. 
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y-^Example 1 / 

In a program given weekly in a voluntary agency office, 
the following topics are addressed in a one' to two- hour 
session by American and Indochinese staff: 

1. Roles and responsibilities of the sponsor and 
voluntary agency. 

2 . Employment . 

3. Documentation, including immigration status, the 
1-94 form, alien registration number, social security 
number, format for writing one's name and dates. 

4. Housing. ... 

5. Types of voluntary agency and government assistance. 

'6. Legal matters, including change of address, loss of 
documents, income tax obligations, loans, insurance 
and steps towards citizenship, including permanent 
resident status and naturalization. 
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/Example 2/ 

In a West Coast city a primary drieiitutiorr program is or- 
ganized into five half-day sessions. The following topics 
are addressed: 



Day 1: Voluntary agency responsibilities ^ 
Refugee rights 
- — — €^msmner edTicat±07i7"incTudrh^ : 

- traffic safety (with on-site identification 
card registration with the Department of 
Motor Vehicles^ . 

- -telephone^ usage 
apartment living 
food/grocery shopping 

- utilities 

- banking 
transportation 

Day 2: Health and mental health 
Day 3: Schools 

Child care ~ ~ 

Foster homes 

Social Services 

Day 4: Adult education 

Fish and Gcune Department information 

Employment possibilities 

Employment training programs 
Day 5: Public' assistance 

American customs and manners 
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/Example 3/ 

A primary orientation program operated in connection with 

an' English as a Second Language prog^ram at a community college 

— ^ 

includes the topics covered in the two examples above,, plus the 
following: 

1. Refugee expectations_^^ i_^z^~^ — 

, 2. General emotional effects caused by change; ^ 

3. Choices in America - including ways of taking the best 
^ from the American and Southeast Asian cultures; 

4. Misunderstandings which may arise between Indochinese 
and Americans; 

5. Language learning principles; 

~ _ ♦ 

?6, Social interaction in the U.S. 

The-variety within these examples indicates that the con- 
tent of a primary orientation program will vary according to the 
objectives of the program. The Orientation Resource ,Center (ORG) is 
developing a f ile ^f orientation pro^Taitb outlines for those seeking 
assistance. (See Preface for the ORC address and phone number.) 
In addition, the ORC is developing bilingual orientation material 
for use in refugee ^fliSitattaTr; — TheH^rlmaxy^qri^ntation material 



being developed by ORC for refugees covers the following topics: 

1. Overview of resettlement; checklist of what refugees 
should know immediately upon arrival. 

2. Cultural overview/ including ethnicity # values, emo- 
tional and mental health. ^ - _ _ 

3. Health, food and nutrition., 

4. Housing. 

5. Transportation, communication, geography and climate. 

6 . • Employmerit . 2 0 
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7, Social services. 

8, Education. . 

9, Religion. 

10. 1-egal- system. 

11. Recreation, leisure and time. 

12. Monetary system, taxes, consumer education, insurance, 
weights and measures. 



B. Approaches To Primary Orientation 

1. Arrj-val Orientation 

Jnformal orientation in the~TrrSv-^actua]J^ begins at the 
time the refugee steps off the plane. However ,rilrHfnQst cases 
the refugee arrives exhausted from days of travel. Structiire<3j 
attempts at orientation will not be effective until a chance for 
rest has been provided. In those cases where refugees may be 
held in transit for a period of time (for example, at a West 
Coast port of entry) brief orientation may be appropriate. In 
addition to providing the refugee the oppoi:tunity to ask ques- 
tions in his or her native language, a structured presentation 
« 

may be appropriate. The information provided should be general 
in nature with few«details. Presentations need to be lively, 

» 

enjoyable, and should be kept to approximately- thirtjL minutes 
ill length-. Films, video tapes, and slide shows in the refugee's 
native language are recommended, with bilingual staff on hand to 
answer questions. Topics for these presentations might inclAide 
a general overview of the United States (size, population, compo- 
sition, urban and rural life styles) and a refugee family's first 
week in America. 
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14 . • ^ ^ 

In addressing generax expectatiohs rctther than the^^cifics 
of 'the resettlement process, arrival orientation should attempt 
tpr give refug^^|es an accurate, initial impiression of the U.S. and 
it- is hoped - relieve some of their anxieties about arriving in 
' ,^ a new and unknown place. » ' 

' \ -Whereas the major purpose of arrival orientation is to re- 
duce the immediate anxieties of the refugees, the various other 
forms of primary orientation also provide a detailed overview of 
• the local community, the neighborhood, and the home with a focus - 

on satisfying immediate needs, assuring safety and. instructing 
refugees on hoW to make use of available support services. The 
orientation can be provided in a variety of settings, ranging 
from the home to the resettlement agency to the. school. 

2.. Single Agency/Sponsor Approach 

Since the initial responsibility of orienting refugees falls 
naturally to the sponsor or sponsoring agency, many primary 
orientation programs follow a single agency/sponsor approach. 
The single agencies are most frequently local affiliates of the 
, ■ national voluntary agencies (Volags) , though l^hey sometimes can 
be Indochinese mutual assistance associations (MAA's) or social 

service agencies. Sponsors, of course, include both American 

r 

and Indochinese. 

- Volunteers, neighbors, voluntary agency counselors or Indo- 
Chinese mutual assistance associ^tit^n (MAA) workers acquaint ref- 
ugees with the community and neighborhood (including where to 
turn when assistance is needed) , and provide them with specific" 
information about the home. Presentations can take the form of. , '/^ 
individual counseling, presentations to families and large groups, 
^ and pre-packaged materials for use in more isolated areas. ^. 

ERIC 27 ' ' 
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3/ Multi-agency/Coalition Approach 

A form of orientation more comprehensive than the single 

agency/sponscr approach can be provided by a coalition of public 

and private agencies. This approach is particularly useful in 

communiLies in which refugees are being provided services by a 

^ __ — - * 

^ number of agencies. In this approach, agencies such as the local 

health department, police and fire departments,^ employment ser- 
vice providers, voluntary agencies, and business and civic groups 
provide participants with specific information on the range of 
services and employment opportunities available. This coordT^ 
nated effort helps to ensure a comprehensive, accurate and uni- 
form introduction to a community and its resources. 

Both single agency and multi-agency orientation prograums 
should consider the use of newsletters or periodic radio broad- 
casts as effective supplements for both outreach and orientation 
services. 

4. In-Home Orientation 

When refugees are placed in housing inde^i^ndent from their 
sponsors, they should be provided with htfilte management skill 3 
appropriate to American housing, as well as general orientation 
to the neighborhood. Basic home management instruction should 
include use and care of appliances, methods of cleaning, home 
safe'ty and home emergencies. Information on neighborhood re- 
sources, should include orientation to shopping, schools, clinics, 
baiiKS, 'libraries, and chui'ches, and an introduction to the neigh- 
bors, whep'^ver possible. 
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Voluntary agency staff, sponsors, trained volunteers, and 
MAA workers should make use of a variety of presentational 
methods, including individual and family instructions and demon- 
strations, tours of the neighborhood, and use of maps. The pro- 
gram should begin immediately upon the refugees' move to their 
new home and continue on a regular basis for approximately two 
weeks. 

One of the serious problems facing refugees is eviction 
because of unf aniliarity with American housekeeping skills and 
expectations. This concern should be addressed when refugees 
first move to their new residences to avoid unnecessary friction 
in the tenant-landlord relationship. 

5. Welcome Center Orientation 

The "welcome center" approach is designed to provide ref- 
ugees with a structured transitional process which will keep 
culture 'Shock to a minimum and provide an opporUunity for rapid 
economic independence. For a period of ^pproxim :tely 30 days, 
refugees live at a site somewhat' removed from the community in 
which they will eventually resettle. During this "buffer" period 

they receive detailed orientation to the community and its re- 
♦ 

sources. Job placement, housing, transportation and other ser- 
vjces are arranged prior to resettlement in the community. De- 
pending on the facility, ESL and vocational training classes n\ay^ 
be held on-site. 
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Managing the logistics of hous^lng^ feeding, and providing 
other necessary services to the refugees at tlie^-c^nter is a com- 
plex task and can consume a good deal of time and resourires^. 
These factors should be carefully considered in planning such a 
program. The "welcome center" approach does present a unique 
opportun: ty in this country to offer refugees a sheltered envir^ 
onment in which they can develop the skills they need to function 
in a community before they actually resettle in that community. 

6. ESL Center Orientation 

The English as a Second Language (ESL) classroom is a nat-^ 
ural setting for orientation. The fact *-hat a great number of 
refugees attend such a class, and that information giving and 
sharing is a normal part of the ESL experience makes this a 
desirable location for orientax.ion instruction. It should be 
emphasized that this approach does not simply assign additional 
orientation responsibilities to existing staff at an ESL center; 
rather, a formal, structured orientation program with its own 
staff, materials and methodology would be carried out at an ESL 
center. The two programs should be essentially discrete, though 
they could easily complement each other . terms of class sched- 
uling and sequence of instructionc I topics. 

In the ESL setting orientation can be provided by either a 
bilingual instructor or a team composed of American and Indp- 
chinese instructors. Special presentations could also be made 
by voluntary agency staff and other people from the community. 

Topics should include community attitudes and expectations, 
local opportunities for vocational training and employment, and 
information on social securis«ty, initial health assessments, and 
medical assistance. 

30 ^ 
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III, 



SECONDARY ORIENTATION FOR REFUGEES 



The need for some forms of general orientation continues 
after refugees have been in the United States for a few weeks / 
but there also arises a need for more detailed information on a 
variety of topics. The orientation provided by means of the 
program outlined below of a topic-intensive nature. The focus 
is on presenting a specific topic in a structured, intensive 
fashion, with lull discussion of its cultural considerations, both 

positive and negative, and its relation to other resettlement 
issues. The models desciMbed below include the following: 

1. Employment - Pre-vocational Orientation 

2. Employment - Vocational Choices 

3. Home Management Orientation 

4. Refugee Rights and Responsibilities 

5. Cultural Awareness' 

Other topics not included below but appropriate to the 
topic-intensive model are health, citizensiiip, driver's educa- 
tion, and I topics relating to youth orientation. This list is 
by no means exhaustive. ^ 

It should be noted that several of these topic-intensive 
orientation models described below - health, employment, and 
horte management, to name a few - would be relevant and useful 
additions to programs deceiving funding under other Title XX 
social services categories (e.g., outreach, health-related ser- 
/ices, manpower employment r aind home management) . It is pos- 
sible to uje any of the above models singly, to integrate them 
into a related social service program, or to combine models in 
a coordinated o*:ientation program. 
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A. Program Models (See Chart page 27). 



1 . Employroent; Pre-vocational Orientation 

This is the first of two models relating to employment. 
Because employment -related concerns are so closely related to 
independence, upward mobility, and self-sufficiency of refugees, 
adequate orientation is essential. This mode^ addresses basic 
information needed to function on the job. 

a. Objective ; 

To prepare for entry^ into the job market and to enhance 
upward mobility within the job market. 

b. Participants ; 

Employable, currently employed, or underemployed adults 
and youth, of all ethnic groups. 

c. Timing and I ntensity ; 

As soon as possible after arrival; can be open entry or 
closed; 15-20 hours in all, 13$ hours/day, 4-5 days/week, 
2 --3 weeks. 

d . Program Content ; . 

Information about the American job market including em- 
ployment possibilities and job search techniques, hiring 
procedures, job requirements and work schedules, job 
safety, remuneration and benefits (salary, paychecks, 
deductions, fringes), termination of employment, employees' 
attitudes toward work, American work^ ethic. 

e. Methodology ; 

May be part of ESL curriculum, formal group, or indivi- 
dual instruction; may use guest speakers, audio-visuals, 
role playing and site visits; may use modules presented 
in cycle. 

f . Personnel ; 

Teacher, job counselor or developer, ethnic speaker, 
successfully employed refugee. Instructors should all 
have bilingual capability, or work as a team with 
trained bilingual aides. 
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g. Setting : 

May be in classroom (community college, ESL class, adult 
education program, school district, vocational technical 
school) , may be on the job site or at a training site 
(CETA, Job Corps) . 

h. Outcome ; 

The refugee should be prepared to secure and keep a 
job, function appropriately on that job, and know how 
to advance in the job market. The ultimate outcome is 
self-sufficiency. 

i. Special Considerations ; 

- This model can be tailored for youth or pre-packaged 
for isolated areas. 

- It may be used with an inventory of personal prefer- 
ences. 

- A vocational counselor should be involved in the 
orientation. 

- Evening or weekend classes work particularly well. 

2. Employment; Vocational Choices 

Refugees come with little knowledge of the range of employ- 
ment possibilities or understanding of how their skills or poten- 
tial may be used productively. This employment model introduces 
refugees to ^osaibte" vocational choice s.~ " 

a. Objective ; 

To provide information about available employment in a 
given area to assist refugees in making appropriate 
vocational choices. 

b. Participants ; 

Employable adult refugees who have completed pre-voca- 
tional orientation; employed refugee? desiring help for 
upward mobility in a vocation.^ 

c. Timing and Intensity ; 

Follows in sequence, pre-vocational orientation? inten- 
sity should be responsive to the participant's specific 
vocational status and skills. 
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d. Program Content : 

In-depth information about available vocational choices 
including the job market, nature of a particular job, 
its location and environment; safety conditions; lan- 
guage capacity, skills, and training required; tools 
and equipment needed; salary range and benefits; advance- 
ment possibilities; and the process of getting into 
a job/vocation. 

e. " Methodology : 

May be group presentation or individual counseling.. May 
use classroom presentation, site visits, quest speaicers 
from a particular trade or vocations may use slide/video 
tape. 

f . Personnel ; 

Vocational counselor, bilingual staff, employer, MAA/ 
appropriate community college or adult basic education 
program staff members. Instructors should have bilin- 
gual capability, or^ork as a team with trained bilin- 
gual aided. ^ 

g. Setting ; _ 

ESL or other classroom setting, or on the job site. 

h. Outcome ; 

The refugee should be able to make an appropriate voca- 
tional choice because of an understanding of job re- 
^ixements andl an awareness of his/her skills and in- 
terests. 

i. Special Considerations ; 

T This model works well in the context of vocational 
education. 

- The program should focus on employment available in 
the area that is appropriate to the refugee's irt- 
terests and skills. 



3. Home Management Orientation (Living Skills) 

The Home Management Orientation model is designed to meet 
the needs of individuals whose energies will be directed primarily 
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to the home or immediate community. Mothers with small cnildren 
to care for, and older men and women who would not normally 
be entering the employment arena would benefit most from such an 
orientation. 

" a. Objective ; 

To increai^ the- capacity of refugees who are homebound 
because of age, family or some other reason, to effec- 
tively manage their home and function independently in 
the community. 

b. Participants : 

Refugees of ,all ethnic backgrounds who have little or 
no formal education, are primarily responsible for the 
home mainteneuice, and are generally not considered em- 
ployable. 

c. Timing and Intensity : 

Within three months after arrival in U.S., but should 
begin as soon as possible after family has housing, 
school enrollment and health needs cared for. Intensity 
varies with design of program. Suggested three-hour 
block of time including ESL instruction, 9-15 hours per 
week for six months to a year. 

d. Program Content : 

All inforraatior| relating to "living skills" included 
under the general topics of health, safety, parenting, 
home maintenance, money management, environmental 
awareness, communication and transportation systems f 
community resources, community culture; all information 
that will increase the refugee's capacity to live in- 
dependently in the community. Should include English 
as a Second Language training. 

e . Methodology ; 

s 

Telling and showing, using native language instructors; 
"hands on" demonstrations using actual objects and 
skills in actual settings; site visits, pair practice 
and role playing. 

f . Personnel : 

An American and a resettled refugee working as a team. 
It would be helpful if one is an ESL teacher. 
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g. Setting ; 

In the home, classrooms in the community, on-site loca- 
tions such as the grocery store, post office, laundro- 
mat, and other places with which refugees should become 
familiar . 

h. Outcome ; 

The refugee should be able to function effectively and 
independently in the home and community, with increasing 
mobility and self-sufficiency • 

i. Special Considerations : 

-Where a classroom format is used, classes should be 
small (maximum of 15) to allow for site visits and 
holding relevant activities in home settings. 

-Classes must be divided according to ethnic groups. 

-Problems may arise around day care and transportation. 
Class should begin after school-age children leave for 
school. Small children may attend classes, if appro- 
priate supervision is arranged. 

-This model has potential for developing cottage indus- 
try, such as sewing and making and selling other crafts. 

-English as a Second Language should be included to 
provide for at least minimal independent functioning. ♦ 

-This model could be used for clients with handicaps 
whose opportunities are limited. 



4. Refugee Rights and Responsibilities 

The Refugee Rights and Responsibilities model enlarges in a 
topic-intensive manner on topics covered in primary orientation. 
It focuses on the rights and privileges of refugees under the 
laws of our land, and calls attention to responsibilities that 
come with living in this society. 



a.- Objective; 



To enable refugees to receive full benefit of our legal 
system as well as understand the consequence^^ of actions 
contrary to that legal system; to encourage full respon- 
sibility for privileges inherent our society. 
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lS, Participants ; 



Refugees of all ethnic groups who have been in the U.S. 
at least three months. Particularly appropriate fon 
those who have some formal education and ESL skills/ 

c. Timing and Intensity ; 

After three months; 2-3 hour blocks per week divided 
into modules with open exit and entry at the end of the 
module. 

d. Program Content ; 

Information about; legal and civil rights including 
immigration law, family law, property rights, legal 
documents, licensing, taxes; consiimer education includ- 
iSig money management, credit, consumer protection^ 
insurance; health system and insurance; recreational 
regulations (such as fishing and hunting laws) and traf- 
fic regulations. 

e . Methodology ; 

Group presentations using quest speakers, trained bi- 
lingual personnel, bilingual materials, and audio visual 
materials. 

f . Personnel ; 

American specialists^ trained bilingual speakers,- ESL 
teachers, MAA workers. 

g. Setting ; 

Classrooms, home, language lab, MAA locations. 

h. Outcome ; 

The refugee should have an understanding of his/her 
rights and responsibilities under the U.S. system, 
should be able to effectively deal with health and 
safety needs and should be able to function as an in- 
formed consumer. 



5> Cultural Awarcfness 

An orientation model on cultural awareness is designed to 
help persons understand cultural values # attitudes and practices 
that are difi^erent from their own and learn to interact more 
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comfortably with people from another culture. This orientation 
program should include refugees, sponsors and service providers* 
Several approaches are possible including a university course, 
less formal programs offered in workshops, seminars, or weekend 
conferences. A program taught in conjunction with an ESL class 
could include teachers, sponsors, and agency personnel as well 
as the refugees who are regular participants in the ESL class. 

a. Objectives ; 

To promote better communication, understanding and mu- 
tual acceptance among Americans and Indochinese; to 
reduce conflict, lessen culture shock, and defuse com- 
munity tensions; to promote more rapid adjustment to 
American society. 

b. Participants ; 

Refugees, sponsors, public and private service providers, 
and other persons interested in the topic. 

c. Timing and Intensity : 

For refugees, following initial resettlement and pri- 
mary orientation; for sponsors and service providers, 
before and after arrival of refugees. 

d. Program Content ; 

Information on a wide range of topics that would help 
participants understand how what we say or do reflects 
our cultural background. Included would be values, non- 
verbal behavior, humor, work ethic, attitudes, holidays 
and celebrations, family systems, names and titles, con- 
cepts of time, foods and eating habits, emotions and 
their expression, age and sex roles, behavior of chil- 
dren, etc. 

e. Methodology ; 

Lectures, demonstrations, audio-visual and printed ma- 
terial?^' simulation, games, dialogue, social activities. 

f . Personnel ; 

Must be led by persons sensitive to cultural differences 
and objective about their own culture. An ESL teacher 
may be appropriate. A university professor may teach 
this as a credit or non-credit course. 
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Setting ; 

Classroom, church, home, retreat center, or wherever 
convenient for persons involved. 

Outcome ; 

Participants should better understand how different cul- 
tural values and experiences determine our practices and 
begin to appreciate the enlarging dimensions of inter- 
cultural experience. 

Special Considerations ; 

- This model may be most effective when taught to Amer- 
icans and In^ochinese together. , ' 

If taught in English, refugees in class must have at 
least an intermediate level of English capacity. 

- Bilingual teachers should be used if refugee clients 
do not have sufficient English capability. 
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CHART III: MODELS OF SECONDARY ORIENTATION FOR REFUGEES 




PRE-VOCATIONAL 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


HOME 
MANACmBNT 


REFUGEE RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


CULTURAL AWARENESS 


OBJECTIVE 


To prepare ref- 
ugees for entry 
into the job mar- 
ket; to enhance 
upward mobility 
within the job 
' market 


To provide in- 
formation ^U^out 
available employ- 
ment in a given 
area 


To increase the 
capacity of home- 
bound refugees to 
manage their hone 
and function in 
the community 


To assist refugees 
in fully unders- 
tanding their 
rights and res* 
ponsibilities un- 
der the American 
legal system 


To promote better , 
ccHnnunication , un- 
derstanding, and 
mutual acceptance 
among Americans and 
Indochinese 

e 


PARTICI- 
PANTS 

/ 


Employable, cur- 
rently en^loyed, 
or under-employed 
adults and youth 


^mpxoyajoxe aauxc ' 
refugees who have 
completed pre- 
vocational orien- 
tation; employed 
refugees desiring 
help for upward - 
mobility 


Women with small 
chil^dren , older 
persons , unem- 
ployable 


Refugees who have 
beei\ in the U.S. 
at least 3 months, 
especially heads 
of household 


Refugees, sponsors, 
and pul^ic and pri- 
vate service provi- 
ders 


INTENSITY 


As soon as pos- 
sible after arri- 
val, can be open 
entry or closed 
entry; 15-20 hour^ 
1^5 hours/day, 4-5 
days/week, 2-3 weeJ 


Follows in se- 
quence pre-voc- 
ational orienta- 
tion 

s 


As soon as family 
is stabilized, 3 
hours a day, 3-5 
days a week, 6 
months to a year 


Three months after 
arrival 

2-3 hours ^'a week 


For refugee^, fol- 
lowing initial re- 
settlement aind prim- 
eury orientation 


PROGRAM 
CONTENT 


Information about 
the American job 
market 


In-depth informa- 
tion about avail- 
able vocational 
choices 


Health, safety, 
shopping, money 
management , com- 
munity resources, 
parenting 


Overview of the 
American legal 
system, individual 
rights, consumer 
education, health, 
safety 

> 


Cultural values, 
customs and attitudes; 
non-verbal behavior, 
family structure 
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OLOGY 

c 


May be pare of 
£SL curriculum; 
may use guest 
speaker^, audio- ' 
visuals, role- 
playing and site 
visits 


Individual or 
group counseling, 
classrocxn presen- 
tations, site 
visits, quest 
speakers , audio- 
visual materials 


Guest specJcers,' 
site visits, ESL 
class, instruc- 
tion in refugees* 
native language 

i 


Group presenta- 
tions using quest 
speakers , trained 
oilingvxal person- 
nel , audio-visual 
and printed (bi- 
lingual ) materials 


Lectures, demonstra- 
tions , audio-visual 
and printed materials^ 
simulation , games , 
dialogue , social 
activities 


PERSONNEL 


ESL teacher, job 
counselor or 
developer, succes- 
full ' employed 
refugee; bilingual 
or ♦"earn instruc- 
tion 


Vocational coun- 
selor, employer, 
MAA worker, commu- 
nity college or 
adult basic edu- 
cation staff, bi- 
lingual or team 
instruction 


\ 

E^t tochers, bi- 
instruction 


PjQerican legal 
specialists, 
trained bilingual 
speakers, ESL 
teachers, MAA 
work«jrs 


Trained teachers 
(ESL teacher or univ- 
ersity professor) ; 
persons sensitive to 
cultiiKral differences 




classroom or job 
site 


ESL or other 
classrooic set- 
ting; job site 


Home, classrooms, 
on-site (grocery 
store, post of- 
fice, etc.) 

i 


Classroom, hcxce, 
language ..ab, cc^- 
munity center, 
MAA locations 


Classroom, church, 
home, retreat center, 
community center 


OUTCOME 


Refugee should be 
rble to secure a 
job, function on 
that job, and 
knew how to ad- 
vance in the job 
market 


Refugee shoulc 
be able to make 
appropriate voc- 
ational choices 


Refugee should be 
able to function 
effectively and 
i ndeptind ent 1 y 
in the home and 
community 

i 


Refugee should 
have an unders- 
tanding of the 
American legal 
system, and be 
able to function 
as an informed ^ 
consumer 


Participants should 
develop greater 
cross-cultural sen- 
sitivity 
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IV, ORIENTATION FOR SPONSORS AND SERVICE PROVIDERS 



The success of the refugee resettlement progrcun is based. on 
the concepts of volunteerism and on partnership between the 
public and private sectors. Sponsors, public a^d private ser- 
vice providers, and mutual assistance association? are primary ^ 
deliverers of services in refugee resettlement. As such, they 
need to be equipped with skills for the task of assisting ref- 
ugees. Moreover, they nqed to be sensitive to the needs of the 
people they serve and to their different cultures. 

The three models below are designed to enhance such cultural 
sensitivity in sponsors and service providers: 

1. Orientation for Sponsors: American and Indochinese 

2. Orientation for Public and Private Service Providers 

3. Cultural Awareness for Sponsors and Service Providers 

Service providers are encouraged to seek innovative ways to 
integrate these models into existing training programs. 

A. Program Models (See Chart iv, Page 35) . 

1. Orientation for Sponsors: American and Indochinese . 

Sponsors, both Am'^^ican and Indochinese, have perhaps the 
greatest opportunity to affect the quality of refugee resettle- 
ment since, in a real sense", they establish the first link between 

the refugees and the community at large. It is thus very 
important that a model be provided for orientation of sponsors, 
to help equip them for all aspects of their task and help them 
receive full benefit of their experience. 

The model described below is appropriate for both American 
and Indochinese sponsors, though specific program content may 
differ. 
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a. Objective ; 

To ensure an understanding of the role and responsibili- 
ties of sponsorship; to provide a broad overview of the 
resettlement process; to provide information on avail- 
able resources and ensure appropriate delivery of ser- 
vices; to increase cross-cultural awareness. 

b. Participants ; 

American and Indochinese sponsors of refugees. 

c. T iming and Intensity ; 

Pre-arrival - material dealt with in a general way 
prior to refugee's arrival. 

Post-arrival - material re-emphasized in a more inten- 
sive fashion following the initial resettlement of 
the refugee. 

d. Program Content ; 

- General information about the refugee program such as 
funding, who is involved i legislative and legal mandates # 
sponsor responsibilities and rights. Refugee rights 

and responsibilities. 

- Culture and tiiatory of various ret jfee groups, their 
exodus, their expexlence in the camps overseas, cultural 
\alues znd habits, t nd specific needs' in this country. 

- Overv^ »w of refugee population in the community, in- 
cluding ethnic composition, size, geographical distribu* 
tion. 

- Community resburces and services that assist refugees 
in their resettlement; and 

- Specific information about the tasks^\of resettlement 
including pre-arrival preparation, reception, initial 
activities and appointments for health, Xemployment and 
other types of services. 

e. Methodology ; 

May use seminars, workshops, group meetings^ field trips, 
any ot* whicn irAght use MAA workers or experts from the 
community and various professions; printed materials, 
incli'din'^ r6*^rt s • news I'^tters , biblic^raohie? ; fS i rec- 
tories, and checklists; audio-visual materials. 
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f . Personnel : 

Voluntary agency staff have primary responsibility but 
can subcontract with others to provide all or part of 
this orientation. 

g. Setting : 

May be voluntary agency office or MAA location, church, 
community center or home. 

h. Outcome ; 

Sponsors should be knowledgeable about the process of 
resettlement, including their rights and responsibilities 
and the availability and location of community services; 
they should be able to proceed with their sponsorship 
task from that broadened base of information. 



2« Orientation for Public and Private Service Providers 

A wide range of services in the refugee resettlement program 
are provided by public and private service agencies in a commu- 
nity. Tlie orientation model described here is designed to ac- 
quaint those working in such agencies with an overview of the re- 
settlement process, the refugee's experience, and the resources 
available to help service providers in their task. Sensitive, 
knowledgeable people working in service agencies contribute 
significantly to quality resettlement. 

a. Objective ; 

Assure under'standing of the refugee program and the 
coordination of resettlement activities; assure appro- 
priate service delivery *nd information regarding fund- 
ing potential; increase potential for effective re- 
settlement. 

b. Participants ; 

Administrators and direct service staff of public and 
private service agencies. 

c. Timing and Intensity : 

Pre-arrival - data dealt with in general manner; 
Post-arrival - data dealt with more intensively; 
process is ongoing. 
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Progreun Content ; 



- General inforiAation about the refugee resettlement 
program emphasizing the role of the voluntary agencies 
incljiding who is involved, what funding is availi^le, 
andiegislative and legal mandates; 

- Culture and history of various refugee groups, their 
• exodus, their experience in the camps overseas, cul- 
tural values and habits, and specific needs in this 
country. 

- Overview of refugee Jkjpulation in the community, in- 
cluding ethnic composition, size, geographical dis- 
tribution, etc. 

- Community resources, including other service providers 
Methodology ; 

Group meetings, seminars and workshops; in-service 
training using American and Indochinese experts; 
printed materials (bibliographies, manuals, reports, 
newsletters, directories) , audio-visual materials. Hot 
line might also be used. 

Personnel ; 

Refugee resettlement consortium, forum or MAA's; or 
public and private agency staff members. 

Setting : 

Service ^provider ^s office, or wherever is convenient to 
participants. 

Outcome ; 

Service providers r public agencies and mutual assistance 
associations should; 

ft- 

- have an accurate and comprehensive overview of the 
refugee program and the organizations and institutions 
involved in resettlement; 

- understand their particular role in the resettlement 
process; 

- know the various funding sources and how to apply for 
funding; 

- have the Information and cultural awareness necessary 
to design programs which are culturally appropriate, 
sensitive and access.' ble to refugees; and 
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- have received an overview of services and resources 
serving refugees at the community, state and federal 
l^vel in order to provide effective information and 
referral services. 



3. Cultural Awareness - Sponsors and Service Providers 

This topic-intensive model is designed to motivate and develop 
better understanding and mutual acceptance between Americans and 
Indochinese (and other refugee groups). The basic model is es- 
sentially the same as the Cultural Awareness model for Secondary 
Orientation for Refugees. 

a. Objective ; 

To promote better communication, understanding and mu- 
tual, acceptance between Americana and Indochinese? to 
reduce cultural conflicts and defuse community tensions; 
to promote the delivery of culturally appropriate ser- 
vices. 

b. Participants ; 

Sponsors , publ ic ^d private service providers , refugees 
and otiler persons interested in the topic. 

c. Timing and Intensity ; 

For sponsors and service providers, before and after ar- 
rival of refugees. 

d. Program Content : 

Information as a wide range of topics that helps parti- 
cipants understand how cultural background influences 
behavior. This includes the topics of values, non- 
verbal behavior, humor, worK ethic, attitudes, holidays 
and celebrations, family systems, names and titles, con- 
cepts of time, foods and eating habits, emotions and 
their expression, age and sex roles, behavior of children. 



e. Methodology ; 

Lectures, demonstrations, audio-visual and printed 
materials, simulation, games, dialogue, social activi- 
ties. 
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Personnel : 



Presentations should be by persons sensitive to cultural 
differences and objective about their own culture. 

Setting ; 

Classroom, church, home, retreat center, or wherever 
convenient for participants. 

Outcome ; 

Participants should develop a better understanding of 
how cultural values and experiences determine our 
habits, and should begin to appreciate the enlarging 
dimensions of intercultural experiences. 
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CHART IV ; MODELS OF ORIENTATION FOR SPONSORS AND SERVICE PROVIDERS 




ORIENTATION FOR SPONSORS 


ORIENTATION FOR 
SERVICE PROVIDERS 


CULTURAL AWARENESS 


OBJEC** 
TIVE 


To provld* sponsors with 
• better underetendlng of 
their role; to provide 
Inf oraa t Ion on reeourcee 
In the coBBunlty; to 
Increeee cultural avere- 
nese 


To provide eervlce pro- 
vldere with Inforaetlon 
on the full renge of 
reeettleaenr. ectlvltles; 
to provide Information 
on community eupport 
syet ems 


To promote better com- 
munlcetlon end under- 
etandlng between 
Americana and Indochlneee 
to reduce cultural con- 
flict and community 
tenelons 


PARTI- 
CIPANTS 


Aaerlcaa end Indochlneee 
eponeor e 


admlnletretore end di- 
K^ccb vvrvxce etaii oi 
public and private 
eervlce agenclee 


eponeore and eervlce pro- 
vld ere, refugeee, and 
0 there Involved In re- 
ee 1 1 lement 


TIMING/ 
INTENSITY 


Pre-errlvel: general 
■eterlal 

Poet -arrival : aatfr lei 
r e—esphe e Iz ed sore In— 
tene Ively 


Pre-ar rival : general 
preeentatlon ^ materiel 

Poet-arrlvel : material 
r e— empha alzed mbr e In— 
t enelvely 


before and after arrival 
of refugeee 


PROGRAM 
CONTENT 


general Information on 
resettlement ; culture 
and hletory of the var- 
ious refugee groupe; 
neede of refugeee In the 
U.S., an«S eervlcee ln_ 

tht C4>S»4Hli^y 


general Information on 
the reeettlement progtam, 
agency rolee, leglelatlvi 
and legal mandetee; cul- 
ture^ hla.tary^ and " " 
epec lal neede of *efugee 
groupe; local reeourcee 


cultural valuee, ettl- 
tudee, and cuetome; non- 
verbal behavior; family - 
syiatjtma^ namee and 
tltlee; age end sex rolee 



METHOD- 
OLOGY 



PERSON- 
NEL 



SETTING 



eemlner a, workehope , 
group meetlnge, field 
tripe; printed meterlal 
(Including nevelettere, 
blbl logrephlee, direc- 
tor lee* checkllete) , 
aud lo-v leual material 



voluntery egency etaff, 
MAA pereonnel, community 
people, eoc lei eetvlce 
prof eeelonale 



voluntery agency office, 
MAA locetlon, church, 
home, community center 



OUTCOME 



erJc 



eponeore ehould become 
more knowledgeable about 
•ntlr^ rYglttlement pro- 
ceee, end gain a better 
underetandlng of thalr 
role and Ite reaponel- 
bllltlee 



group meetlnge, eemlnare 
workehope, and In-eer- 
vlce training uelng 
American end Indochlneee 
Inet rue tote ; pr Inted 
material (manual a, d 1- 
rectorlee, blbllogre- 
phlee) , audlo-vleual 
material 



refugee reeettlement 

f orum, coneor t lum, MAA 
pereonnel, public end 
private agency eteff 



service provider * e 
office, MAA location, 
voluntary egency office, 
community center 



lec turee , demonstrations, 
simulat ion , gamee, die- 
logue, eoclel activitiee; 
printed and eud io-v leual 
meterlal 



preeentatione ehould be 
by pereone eeneitive to 
cultural diff er encee end 
objective about their 
own culture (could be 
teught by an ESL teacher, 
or college profeeebr for 
credit) 



claeeroom, home, church, 
retreet center^ com- 
munity center 



eervlce proyi4ere ehouldj 
have en accura ^e over- | 
view of reeettlement I 
program*, be eware of j 
community reeourcee, endj 
be eble to provide ep- 
propriate eervlcee to { 
refugees 



eponeore end eervice prO' 
videre ehould hei^e 
greater cro ee-culLw« ral 
eaneitivity end eppre- 
c let ion of the enlarging 
dimeneione of intercul- 
tural experiencee 
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The Practitioner Workshop Project 
Orientation Workshop 

The Practitioner Workshop Project is a project of the In- 
dochina Refugee Action Center, conducted under a grant from 
the Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Refugee 
Resettlemenir"(HHS/ORR) (Grant #96-P-10003-3-01) . 

A series of seven workshops is being held. Each workshop 
deals with a different social service or services which can be 
provided Indochinese and other refugees through Department of 
Health and Human Seirvices Title XX and/or Refugee Resettlement 
Program social servix:es funding. The workshops are : 
Orientation - August 1980 

Health-Related Services - September 1990 

Social Adjustment - September 1980 

Vocational Training and Skills - October 1980 
Recer t i f i cat i on 

Employment Services - October 1980 

Outreach, Infprmation and - November, 1980 

Referral 

Refugee Resettlement Service -December 1980 

De 1 i ve ry^Appr o ache s 

The goal and objectives of these intensive workshops are to: 

• develop practical models and approaches to serve as 
examples of effective programs and as stimulants to new, 
quality project development in resettlement communities; 

• develop models to stimulate acceptance and to serve as a 
guide for state human service administrators charged with 
making refugee social service funding decisions; 

• facilitate communication between resettlement workers re- 
garding approaches used in other locales; 

Er|c - - 5j 
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• provide input from knowledgeable local resettlement 
practitioners into national program operations; and 

• increase the very limited body of knowledge on effec- 
tive resettlement practice in very pragmatic terms — 
to move forward the state-of-the-art. 

Each workshop is comprised of approximately 10 service pro- 
viders who are involved in delivering social services to Indochi- 
nese refugees. Each workshop is three days in length, and is 
directed by a lead consultant designated by project st^f. The 
lead consultant has primary responsibility for drafting a work- 
shop report. For each of the workshops, the report includes an 
introduction, with a definition of the service(s); necessary 
program considerations; a description of appropriate delivery 
settings; and variolas models or approaches for delivering the 
service (s). The ^report is reviewed by project staff, workshop 
participants and by HHS/ORR, and then distributed to major 
refugee resettlement information distribution sources and to 
resettlement practitioners. 

The Orientation Workshop was held at Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia, August 21-23, 1980. It was led by Ellen Erickson, who 

is Director of Refugee Resettlement for Lutheran Social Services 

/ 

of Minnesota and is the Lutheran immigration and Refugee Ser- 
vices Regional Consultant for Minnesota. The workshop was at- 
tended by eighteen participants, each of whom is intimately in- 
volved in the orientation of Indochinese refugees, sponsors and/ 
or service providers. The names of the participants are attached, 
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Implementation Phase 

This second six-month phase of the project will implement 
the practical .models of service delivery developed in the work- 
shops. Short-term, on-site assistance will be available to 
local resettlement practitioners who express a need for assis- 
tance in the program development areas covered in the workshops. 
Practitioners involved in the workshop phase will be linked 
with communities requesting implementation support. 

The objectives of this implementation phase are to: 

1. stimulate the development of effective .refugee services 
in areas where services are either inadequate or non- 
existent; 

2. encourage coordination among service programs, partic- 
ularly in high-impact areas ^ and 

3. assist specific groups (MAA's, voluntary agencies, 
and other local service providers) in enhancing their 
capacity to provide services to refugees. 

The implementation phase of -the project will be directed 
by a coordinator. The coordinator will assist specific agencies 
and/or communities who indicate a need of program development 
by ipatching them with experienced local resettlement practi-- 
tioners identified through the workshop process. These prac- 
titioners will provide on-site technioal assistance in a number 

" . . . / 

of communities around the country. Services provided on-site 

may include the following: 

a. identification of the delivery model (s) appropriate 
to the agency/community and its specific needs 

1 

b. developrtient of service delivery plans, including 
specific modifications and implementation' concerns 

c. follow-up assessment and evaluation. 
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PRACTITIONER WORKSHO P PROJECT 

' I 

. ' ORIENTATION WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

August 21-23^, Newporter Irin 
Newport Be^ch, California * 
Tel. 714/644-1700 



KAkY BELTRAN . . 

Catholic Immigration and Resettlement Agencies 
2110 East First Street, Suite #115 
Santa Ana< ^lalifornia 92705 
714/953-9236' " ' 



JO-ANN CRANDALL 
Orientation Resource Center 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/298-9292 



KATHY DO 

Indochinese Service Center 
4379 30th Street 
San Diego, California ^2124 
280-2124 



AUDREY DOUGHTY / 
International Institute / 
2209 Van Ness Avenue / 
San Francisco, California 94109 ' 
415/673-1720 



/ 
/ 



ELLEN ERICKSON (Lead Consultant) 

Director of Refugee Resettlement \ / 
Lutheran Social Services of Minnesota / 
2414 Park Avenue • 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404- 
612/871-0221 



/ / 



/ 



DUC BUU HUYNH 
Indochinese R 
South Carolin 
P.O. Box 1520 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202 
803/758-8300 / 



Indochinese Refugee Agency ^. / 

South Carolina Department of SociarfiArvic-?!/ 
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T>HO BA LONG 

Orientation Resource Center ^ 
Center tox Applied Linguistics ' 
'3520 Prospect Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/298-9292 , 



SALLY MACKEY 

Washington Association of Churches 
Indochinese American Resettl^ent and Job Program 
810 18th Avenue, #206 
Seattle, Washington 981^22 
^ 206/325-3277 ^ 



GAIL MAGEE . M 

Refugee Coordinator ^ 

Orange County Hvbnan Services Agency 

515 N. Sycamore 

Santa Ana, California 92702 

714/834-2978 



DR. DUC NGUYEN 

St. Anselm*s Immigrant and Refugee Community Center 
13091 Galway Street 

Garden Grove, California ^92694 ^ 
714/537-0604 



HUNG NGUYEN 

Chemeketa Ccrnnunity- College 
Indochinese Program 
4000 Lancaster, N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97309 . 
503/399-5142 



PRISCILLA OLLIER 

Lao Family Community ' n 

1140 S. Bristol. t 

Santa Ana, California 92704 v ^ 
714/556-9520 ^ 



JAMES REED 
Y.M.C.A.; * 
Indochinese Refugee Program 
2903 W.. Dallas Street 
Houston'r Texas 
713/527-*8690 or 527-7qi9 
7l3/499'i-*8673 -(Welcome Center) 
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THACH SUON 

United Ceunbodian Ccnununity 

745, Gardenia Avenue 

Long Beach, California 90813 

213/599-3683 



E TRAN 
Indochina Job Center 

Catholic Inmiigration and Resettlement Agencies 
?13 0 East Firat Street, Suite #115 
Santa Ana, California 92705 
714/953-9236 
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XEU VANG VANGYI 

Lao Family COTimunity 

1140 S. Bristol 

Santa Ana, California 92704 

■/14/556-?520 



SrEVE VOSS 

Travelers Aid Society 

Immigrant Service League Indochina Project 
1046 W. Wilson 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 
312/435-4527 



CHi?ISTA WAGNER 

Indochinese Cultural and Service Center 
The Neighborhood House 
3030 S.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97201 
503/241-9393 

\ \ 
Wor^kshop Facilitators 

ROGER E. HARMON 
Project Director 
Practitioner Workshop Project 
Indochina Refugee Action Center 
1025 15th Street, Suite 700 
Wajihingtonr D.C. 20005 
20'2/3"^-89G3 

W. COURTLAND ROBINSON 
Project Coordinator 

Practitioner Workshop Project ^ 
Indochina Refugee Action Center 
1025 15th Streetr Suit** 700 
Washington, D.C. 20005 ^ 
O 202/347-8903 5C 




CHART V; ORIENTATION PROGRAM APPROACHES OF THE WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

m 


Participants 


I 

>'rimary Orientation 
for Refugees 


Secondary Orientation 
f >r Refugees 


Orientation for Spon- 
sors and Service 
Providers 


Special Focus/ 
Comments 


Catholic Immigration 
and. Resettlement 
A':|encies - Santa 
Ana, California 
(Mary Beltran , 
Le Tran) 


Multi-agency 


Pre-vccational 
orientation 

Home management 


Orientation for 
Indochinese sponsors 
(group) 

Orientation for 
service providers 
(on request) 


Special focus is 
on employment, 
orientation to 
the world of work 


Indochinose Service 
Center - .5an Diego, 
California 
(Kathy Do) 


Coalition-coordinated 
general refugee 
orientation; 

In-home orientation 


Hc3ine management 


Orientation for 
American sponsors 
(on request) 

Cultural awareness 
training for agencies 


Provides orienta- 
tion using weekly 
radio broadcasts 
and monthly 
newsletters 


International 
Institute - San 
Francisco, Call'- 
orniA 

(Audrey Doughty) 

I 


Arrival orientation 

Single agency /sponsor 
orientation 

In-home orientation 


Home management 

Refugee rights and 
responsibilities 


Orientation for 
service providers 
(projected) 


Developed a 20 
minute video tape 
for arrival 
orientation 


Lutheran Social 
Services of 
Minnesota < 
(Ellen Erickson) 


Arrival orientation 

Sinc^le agency /sponsor 
orientation 

\ 

' 


Cultural awareness 


Orientation for 
Indochinese and 
American spons'>rs ^ 

Orientation for 
service providers 
(on request) 


Producing slides 
for arrival 
orientation 




Program/Workshop 
Participants 


Primary Orientation 
for Refugees 


Secondary Orientation 
for Refugees 


orientation for Spon- 
sors and Service 
Providers 


Comments 


Lao Family Community 
• Santa Ana, 
California 
(Priscilla Oilier, 
Xeu Vang Vangyi) 


Cooperative orienta- 
tion program with 
Catholic Intnigration 
and Resettlement 
Agencies 


Pre-vocational and 
vocational orientation 
Home management 
(living skills) 
Refugee rights and 
responsibilities 
Cultural awareness 




Othe'r secondary 
orientation topics: 
health, nutrition, 
birth control, 
money management, 
consumer awareness 


Indochinese Refugee 

Program 

y.M.C.A. 

• Houfl .on, Texas 
(James Reed) 


Welcome Center 






Provides accom- 
modatims for 
newly-arrived 
rerugees ror a 
period of 30 days 


United Cambodian 

Comm\inity 

~ Long Beach, 

California 

{Thach Suon) 


Newcomer orientation 


Pre-employment 
orientation 






Innigrant Service 
League Indochina 
Project 

Travelers Aid Society 
- Chicago, Illinois 
(Steve Voss) 


Multi-agency /coalition 
orientation 

In-home orientation 


Pre-vocational and 
vocational orientatior 

Home management 


Orientation fo 
Indochinese and 
American Sponsors 
Orientation for service 
providers 

Cultural awareness 




Indochinese Cultural 
and Service Center 
- Portland, Oregon 
(Christa Wagner) 


Welcome House 


Cultural skills for 
women (combined with 
ESL instruction) 

Cultural awareness 


Cultural awareness 
for sponsors and 
service providers 


Developed and/or 
translated a 
variety of health- 
related materials 
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Program/Workshop 

Paurticipants 


Primary Orientation 
for Refugees 


Secondary Orientatioji^;^ 

for Refugees ^ 
^ 


Orientation for Spon- 
sbrs and Service 
Providers ' 


Coiranents 


Indochinese Refugee 
Agency *• Sout^h 
Carolina Dept. of 
Social Services 
(Due Buu Huynh) 


Arrival orientation 
In-horae orientation ' 


Home-management 


Orientation, cultural 
awareness for sponsors 
(primarily American) 
Orientation for 
service providers 
(on request) 


Monthly comprehensive 
newsletter 


Resettlement and Jc^ 
Program Washington 
Assoc, of Churches 
-Seattle, Washington 
(Sally Mackey) 


Multi -agency/coali- 
tion orientation 


Pka— vfif^at* 1 nna 1 And 

vocationaj orienta- 
tion 


sponsors 


Strona emohasis on 
sponsor networking 


*3t. Anselm's Im- 
migrant and Refugee 
Cd||nmunity Center 
Gar4eo Grove, Calif- 
orni>9 

(Dr, Due Nguyen) 


Orientation provided 
through Orange County 
Forum 




Orientation for 
Indochinese sponsors 

Cultural awareness 




Indochinese Program - 
Chemeketa Comnunity 
College Salens 
Oregon 

(Hung Nguyen) 


Arrival orientation 

Single agency/sponsor 
orientation 

ESL center orienta- 
tion 


Pre-vocational and 
vocational orienta- 
tion 

Home managment 




Main focus is on 
ESL centet orienta- 
tion 



